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sons for all must be confined to two points: First, he
teaches Ms pupils not to pronounce lightly the name of
God; he associates closely in their mind the idea of a First
Cause and a Perfect Being with feelings of respect and
veneration; he accustoms each of them to give to this no-
tion of God the same respect, even though that should
be different from the teacher's own convictions. Secondly,
and independently from the special instructions of different
denominations, the teacher will endeavour to have the
child understand and feel that the first homage which he
owes to God is obedience to his laws, such as they are
revealed to him by his conscience and his reason.1

After this one Is not astonished to hear Pro-
fessor Buisson, of the University of Paris, when
taking up the gauntlet about the "godless
schools/5 exclaim: "Our schools are schools
without priests, but not schools without God."
Certainly they are not without God, though the
theistic position is not so absolute as it would
seem. In twenty text-books of morals, chosen
at random, sixteen teach the existence of God
and duties toward Him. The four remaining
ones might be viewed by some as a concession to
radicalism, though more properly they should
be considered as honourable attempts to place

schools where, at least for a part of the year, they study the cate-
chism. The Protestants have about seventy thousand children
in their Sunday and Thursday schools.

1 Comte G. d'Avenel, a distinguished Catholic, speaking of moral
teachings in the schools, says: "There is no public school where is
taught as to 'good* and 'evil* anything else than what is found in
the catechism/' (Les Francais de mon temps, p, 212.)